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La sur line charette line poutre branlante 
Vient menacant de loin la foule qu'elle angmente. 

Boileau. 

In sentences like : — 

Et la bonne femme se levant comme 1111 res- 
ort, acconrut me deljarrasser de mon man- 
teau, and ; Je me bornai done a prier Sperver 
de bien se garder de faire feu sur la Peste- 
Noire, le preVenant que cela lui porterait 
malheur (Erckmann-Chatrian), the gerundial 
clause is not subordinate to that containing 
the finite verb. The two actions are con- 
secutive to each other and form the members 
of a compound sentence, as may be seen by 
converting the gerund into a verb of the same 
mood and tense as the other verb : la bonne 
femme se leva et accourut, etc. 

As the Latin used the present participle 
preceded by quasi, in the sense of as if, so the 
Romance tongues employ the gerund after 
words of similar import. 

Au fond se tient son page, immobile et comme attendant 
ses ordres. 

V. Hugo, Ruy Bias, IV. i. 

Je le considefais comme m'appartenant, 
puisque je le portais au theatre. 

X. de Montepin. 
Noi ne gim quasi gabbando. 

Guittone d'Arezzo. 
Ya esta hecho brasa, y ya esta como tem- 
blando de frio. 

G. de Castro, moc. de Cid. 
Con este pensamiento gui6 a Rocinante 
hacia su aldea, el cual, casi conociendo la 
querencia, con tanta gana comenz6 a caminar. 
Don Quijote, ch. 4. 

Samuel Garner. 
Annapolis, Md. 



LORD MACAULAY AS AN HISTORI- 
AN. 

It was the purpose of Macaulay to give to 
the world, as the supreme effort of his life, " a 
history of England, from the accession of 
James II to a time which is within the memory 
of men still living." Had he lived to reach 
the objective point of his magnificent design, it 
may be assumed that it would have culminat- 
ed with Waterloo, the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, and the general reconstruction of Euro- 



pean politics by the congress of Vienna in 1815. 
The French Revolution, an era which possesses 
a peculiar fascination for the creative and 
romantic historian, would have formed the 
beginning of the last act in his historic drama. 
The character of William III of Orange 
seems at an early period to have captivated the 
taste and inspired the imagination of our 
historian. That the Protestant hero is the 
central figure in his array of characters is 
evident at a glance. Upon the delineation of 
form and feature, as well as upon the portrayal 
of his inner life, the most elaborate artistic 
efforts of the historian have been expended. 
The clear original of this most highly drawn 
of all his portraits, may be discovered in the 
vigorous and faithful sketch of Gilbert Bur- 
nett, Bishop of Salisbury, the friend and 
confidential adviser of his sovereign. It was 
the rich and complex interest that gathers 
around our seventeenth century history from 
the assembling of the Long Parliament in 1640 
to the Revolution of 1688, which renders 
William the central figure of the narrative. 
The men of '88 were the successors of the 
more heroic spirits of 1640, and consummated 
the labors of which their predecessors had 
seen but the vigorous beginning. 

The Revolution of 1688 was in itself a critical 
or regulative movement, an endeavor to fix 
and ascertain the limits of the constitution in 
precise forms and definite propositions. It was 
the matured result of the task undertaken by 
Simon de Montfort in the thirteenth century, 
a task whose development, though often 
checked by Tudor and Stuart absolutism, has 
never been permanently arrested or over- 
come. The critical tone of the Revolution was 
in harmony with that coordinate movement 
in the sphere of analytical and philosophical 
development which was so marked a feature 
in the growth of the European intellect during 
the seventeenth century, a period treated with 
such felicity of style and richness of illustration 
by Lecky in his ' History of Rationalism.' In 
1687, the year preceding the Revolution, 
Newton gave to the world the completed 
edition of his 'Principia' — upon whose founda- 
tion all true science must forever abide. The 
year that saw the accession of the House of 
Orange was the birth year of Pope, the most 
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finished product of the critical era. All the 
springs, all the quickening forces of modern 
life, were vigorously unfolding. The "old 
order was changing, yielding place to new ; " 
the dramatic fire of Shakesperian days had 
been conserved and was to be correlated in its 
modern representative, the novel of life and 
character; Fielding, Smollett and Rich- 
ardson, were to follow in the wake of De 
Foe, Steele and Addison, and to expand 
the work which they had traced in outline in 
the still unfading portraitures of the Spectator 
Club. The era is one that possesses a peculiar 
charm for students of literary history as well 
as of romance, for Mark Pattison and for 
Thackeray, for the colossal learning and 
strict sobriety of judgment that were blended 
in L. von Ranke, for the graphic faculty and 
presentative power of Lord Macaulay. 

Few eras present a more complex attraction 
or a more potent charm. To one side of 
Macaulay's nature it appealed powerfully — 
the diversity of strongly defined character, the 
ample scope for the exercise of delineative 
faculty, the unfolding of that political concious- 
ness which was so eminently developed in our 
historian who amid all the vicissitudes of an 
arduous political career, never "gave up to 
party what was meant for mankind," nor soiled 
"the white flower of a blameless life" by 
ignoble concession or unworthy expedient — 
all these elements of inspiration were blended 
in the revolution of 1688. There was no sus- 
pension of development, no breach of political 
continuity even during the Saturnalia of the 
Stuart Restoration, as "freedom slowly 
broadened down from precedent to prece- 
dent." 

To the task of exhibiting this most critical 
and instructive of our political epochs, the 
sympathetic spirit of Macaulay addressed it- 
self, as the supreme effort of his life. Yet the 
central point of the great drama could be 
approached only by orderly and artistic 
advances — the precipitation of the modern 
compiler could find no place in the literary 
creed of our historian. In the construction of 
the classical sonnet, that most delicate and 
difficult of all metrical forms to the student of 
English verse, there must be so gentle and 
gradual adevelopment of the thought through 



the several stages of its progression that the 
leading idea to which all converges must be 
presented without abrupt transition, — the 
reader gliding into its possession with no 
consciousness of effort. To the observance of 
some such law of artistic harmony we are 
indebted for that unrivalled outline of our 
earlier history which conducts us with such 
felicitous grace and ease to the climax of the 
narrative, an outline whose vigor and fresh- 
ness is not abated even in the light of half a 
century's expanding knowledge, with all the 
illumination and elucidation of comparative 
philology. The charge of inaccuracy and of 
unfair delineation of character, has been the 
favorite and oft-repeated complaint preferred 
against Macaulay. No indictment, except 
that of plagiarism, is more easy to urge, nor 
more difficult to demonstrate by judicial pro- 
cess or by logical method. Similar accusations 
are advanced against all historians of emi- 
nence, unfairness being, in popular accepta- 
tion, a sort of generic designation for all en- 
croachment upon inherited beliefs or deflec- 
tion from transmitted creeds. It is the dictum 
of Guy Darell in Bulwer's famous story, "In 
my code to doubt is treason." The diligent 
student of our current literature is aware that 
the same allegations are brought, acrimonious- 
ly, it may be, against the most stimulating 
and exhilarating writers that have enlumined 
the dark sources and hidden springs of our 
modern life ; against Mr. Freeman, in regard 
to the archaeological trustworthiness of his 
recent work; against John Richard Green 
by Brewer, in a critique of wondrous ampli- 
tude and power ; against Milman, the historian 
of Latin Christianity and of the Jewish race, 
who, with Bishop Thirlwall, was among 
the first of English scholars to appropriate the 
critical methods of German research ; against 
Augustin Thierry, the most fascinating in 
style of modern French historians, by no less 
an authority than Mr. Freeman. The line 
would indeed "stretch out to the crack of 
doom," if all the instances were enumerated 
in which unfairness, perversion, or violent 
dealing with original sources, has been alleged 
against standard historians. It is true that 
Macaulay's most glowing pictures must be 
rigidly scrutinized and accepted with reserve, 
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it is true that intensity of conviction has some- 
times led him into overwrought narrative, yet 
among all the masters of historic art, none has 
been animated by greater purity of spirit, 
by a more thorough absence of tampering with 
authorities, by more intense and exacting 
scrutiny of original sources, — those springs of 
history the knowledge of which is the first and 
highest condition of genuine scholarship. 

The quickening power of his work is the 
purest attestation of its excellence. It is to him 
that Freeman attributes his own mastery 
of historic method, his own simplicity 
and vigor of diction. The same en- 
livening influence roused to activity the 
genius of Froude, whose reputation as a 
master of style will long survive his fame as an 
historian. To the same inspiration is due, in 
a measure, the fervor and glow of John 
Richard Green, who gratefully recognizing 
this indebtedness to Freeman and Stubbs as 
his masters in English history, has apparently 
ignored " the dead but sceptred sovereign," 
who imparted to his own hand its cunning. 
Nor in our own land is his influence 
unseen or unfelt, even if it be discernible 
only in the faint adumbrations and hideous 
travesties of his avowed imitators. Let us at 
least be thankful that the American copyists 
have for the most part ripened into that "matur- 
ity of corruption" so vividly portrayed by 
Francis — " at which the worst examples cease 
to be contagious." 

It is an additional cause of surprise that the 
charge of unfairness should be so assiduously 
urged against Macaulay, when in respect of 
many fundamental issues the historic world is 
still divided into hostile camps and contending 
legions. To illustrate this broad proposition 
by specific examples, the school of historians 
of which Stubbs and Freeman are the 
acknowledged leaders, and of which Green 
was the docile disciple, have constructed their 
historic foundation upon the presupposition of 
an exclusive Teutonic or Germanic basis 
underlying our English life and development. 
The influence of Roman occupation and Roman 
culture is explained as a merely transient force 
whose effects are speedily effaced by the im- 



press of the Teutonic. invasion. Yet historians 
of no less discernment and of no less attainment 
have seen in the long Roman tenure of the 
British isles from Agricola to Honorius 
the formative period of much that is character- 
istic in our legal and municipal polity, and the 
origin of no inconsiderable portion of the Latin 
element in our vocabulary. The learned 
world is thus divided at the very threshold of 
our historic life, and no equitable or rational 
judgment can impeach the purity of the 
champions arrayed on either side of the still 
undetermined strife. 

The time has not yet come, when the great 
transition epochs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries can be approached with 
perfect calmness, or discussed with perfect 
sobriety. The inherited passions and trans- 
mitted prejudices of the preceding ages 
subsist in modified activity, and perhaps some 
eras shall have passed over before we may 
hope to see the true and faithful images of the 
men of heroic stature, 

" Cast in the mighty mould 
In which in days of old 
Those massive ages ran. 11 

To the shame of our popular historical 
literature, the character and the function of 
the Puritan movement is oft-times a travesty 
of truth. In view of the discordant attitude of 
the scholarly world, especially in regard to 
many of the critical developments of the 
epochs succeeding the Reformation, the blasts 
and counterblasts of warring historic factions, 
there is no reason founded in equity or justice 
why Macaulay's superb delineations should 
be consigned to the retributive genius of history 
as a salutary warning to all aspirants after the 
grace of style and the charm of literary form. 

That the "shaping spirit of imagination " is 
an essential element in the formation of in- 
tellectual character is as true of the historian 
as it is of the poet or the scientist. It is the 
exercise of this faculty which enables him to 
re-create and restore a " day that is dead." 
For a cultivated imagination, by its very nature, 
must reproduce in faithful outline and with 
truthful touch. It is not the evolution of 
history from mere subjective fancies, but that 
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" vision and faculty " which pierces to the 
heart, lays open the inward and the essential 
and sweeps away the accidental, the extrane- 
ous and the traditional, — the revealing power 
that enabled Scott to re-create the character 
of Richard, and Carlyle, stimulated by his 
example, to hold up a vigorous and genuine 
presentment of the great Elector. When some 
ages are passed over, it may be that the calmer 
scrutiny of a distant generation will discern in 
Macaulay's finished and breathing pictures, 
some deeper semblance of truth than shadowy 
counterfeits and mythical delineations. The 
unapproached charm of his rhythm, the golden 
cadence of his periods is the specific trangres- 
sion for which he will find it most difficult to 
obtain absolution at the hands of his censors 
and critics. 

Henry E. Shepherd. 
College of Charleston. 



THE NORTHUMBRIAN Ebolsung. 

In the Academy of August 7, 1886 (p. 92), 
Prok. Cook has, under this heading, antici- 
pated a point which he will no doubt further 
deal with in his long expected and much desir- 
ed Northumbrian Grammar. The article may 
be briefly summed up as follows : While 
rejecting, for various reasons, the already 
proposed etymological connections of this 
word, he postulates for the first part of it an 
Old-English *cefwils, the transition of which 
hypothetical form into the actual ebols, is also 
explained. 

Before saying a word in favor of one of 
these rejected etyma, I must try to dispose of 
two later suggestions. One was offered a 
fortnight later by Mr. A. L. Mayhew on p. 
147 of Notes and Queries (August 21, 1886). 
He there asked if the word is perhaps 
coradicate with dbelgan, 'to be indignant.' 
The actually occurring form ebylSu by the 
side of ebylgSe are instanced in support of this 
etymology, while for a reason which is not 
sufficiently clear to me, we are also referred 
to Dr. Murray's 'Dictionary' in voce a-bel- 
gen. Apart from the fact that indignatio — 
ebylgdu, is separated in sense from blas- 
phemia — ebolsung, there are phonetic difficul- 
ties in the way, which justify us in saying that 
the argument does not hold. First of all, it 



can hardly be supposed that the g, which is 
certainly part and parcel of the word, should 
have entirely disappeared in all the Northum- 
brian forms which are confessedly of some 
antiquity. Secondly, if the g could disappear, 
and if the West-Saxon suffix A could corre- 
spond to the e in ebolsong, we should expect 
this to be demonstrated from Northumbrian 
and not from Mercian forms. And lastly, this 
etymology involves the question of the ' root 
vowel ' in serious difficulties. 

The second suggestion may be found in 
'Sievers' Grammar,' second ed. §43 anm. 4. 
It is to the effect that eofolsian is from *efhal- 
sian. We must again bear in mind that in 
this hypothetical form the stress is placed on 
the first a, and therefore in eofolsian, on the 
second o. This antepenultimate vowel occurs 
as ti, o, a, e, in the following forms: eobulsung, 
eofulstmg, efolsiav, ebolsung, eba/sia, yfelsian 
(see Prof. Cook's article); in the root sylla- 
ble such a wide range of vowel symbols would 
not, I think, be found. It cannot be assumed, 
by the way, that eofulsung, etc., owe their 
forms to a supposed connection (through 
popular etymology) with eoful, eofel, 'evil,' 
and that therefore a shifting of the accent has 
taken place, for eofel (=yfel) is not usual in 
Northumbrian and is altogether too rare a 
form to have brought about this phenomenon, 
which, at the most, could only be the origin of 
yfelsian. 

So these theories would seem to be unsatis- 
factory, and leave a better one to be desired. 
Prof. Cook does not believe in the anatomical 
process which cuts up the word ebolsong, into 
ebol and song, and justly so. There can be no 
doubt that, whatever the first element may 
be, Mr. Mayhew is right in suggesting the 
derivation of a verb in -sian. Although this is 
not Cook's ultimate view, he would not, speak- 
ing a priori, seem to be dead against this. 

As to the first element, and its connection 
whhyfel, I would venture to break a lance. 
Prof. Cook is very emphatic on the subject : 
"The Northumbrian Gospels, like West-Sax- 
on, know only the form yfel, and it is impossi- 
ble to identify this with ebol. The b like the/ 
does undoubtedly stand for the sonant labial 
spirant ; but the e cannot represent the umlaut 
of u, to say nothing of the vowel of the second 
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